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ABSTRACT 



Most American-born (or native) blanks think of 
Afro-Car ibbearf women as clannish, thrifty to the point of greed, 
constant strivers, un involved in civil x rights and women's rights 
activities, and believing in stereotypes of native blacks* 
inferiority. 'Th^se imaged are tied to the Afro-Caribbean woman's 
immigrant status As a foreigner f "she constantly strives for 
financial security and to achieve goals which«were the motives of 
'immigration. The Afro-Caribbean woman has little time for or 
understanding of community activities. She develops most of her 
images from the media atid believes that through hard , work, the 
."American Dream" can be hers or her children's* Early socialization 
also influences her .images. On Arrival, she lives in poor black or 
Hispanic neighborhoods and has" a low-status job. The fee facts, coupled 
with exposure to the belief that v the city<is to be feared, lead her 
to fear her neighbors. \pivide-and-rule tactics in the workplace often 
reinforce the belief that she is superior to American-born blacks.* 
Furthermore, ignoranc^ qtS American segregation patterns leads to 
actions which a native black might not even consider • Thus, conflicts 
and misunderstandings arise between native blacks and Afro-Caribbean 
women because 1 each has images of v the other which do not coincide with 
reality. (CMG) * 
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AFRO-CARIBBEAN WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES : 
IMAGES AND REALITY 



^ Perhaps for more than any other group o£ women, Images of Afro- 
Caribbean women in t'.xe United States do not coincide with reality. All 
the images, are affecte^by the triple realities which these women face 
— black, female and immigrants in a nativistic society which has 
traditionally thought, little of blacks'and women* ' , 

By its vety definition however, the term "Afro^Caribbean women" 
contributes to this disparity between image and reality *because it evokes/ 
the image of a homogenous 'group and tends %o lump them al\' together in a 
uniform group. of women, -But it is difficult to perceive Afro-Caribbean 
women in the .United States \ls a group since, the term used is a short-cut 
one and describes only those women <^j^he United States who share a 
common regional origin, l^oreover, these women have dispersed thr9Ughout 

- • . ■ ■ 0 

the United States* and even when they congregate in, large cities like 

\ * m i ^ . 

New Yotk and Boston, they cut across^all classes and occupations, thus 

their American experiences are. not similar. It is also difficult to arrive 

at anything like accurate statistics about the number, involved since many 

are here illegally. Moreover, the majority of Afro-Caribbean women in the 

Unite^t States are recent^ arrivals i their entry into the United >States ^ 

eased- by the 1965 Immigration Bil^L . Immigration after 1965 has been 

described as "female initiated, involving women who have high rates of 

participation in t)xe labor markets of th^ host safety and it, in contrast 



to past migrations, often involves women who' leave established; households 
-and children behind. These women come to the United States to establish 
beachheads fox their families because women can' find jobs easier than. men. 

„ * f Because of ,these .paradoxes, the term Afro-C&ribb'ean women in this 
context would refer to those women who emigrated to the (United States from 
£he English-speaking Caribbean islands. * This paper would emplysize 
that though these women differ from each other in their islands of origin, 
they share general experiences, desires and mores which set them apart 
from any other group of women* iti|:he United* States . ^ Many of the comments 

wouM be confined to generalities developed by asking some basic questions: 

\ ■' - . ■ 

What images do Americans have of Afro-Caribbean women? Do these images 

co-incide with reality? What images do Af ro-Caribbean women have of , 1 

America \and .Americans? How do these images, affect their behavior? -The 

generalities thus developed will explain how much misconceptions and 

lifted knowledge contribute to the^formation of images as well as show 

how traditional values and attitudes shape these itaages/ 

What images do Americans have -of Afro-Caribhean women? Most -think 

of them as clannish females, constant strivers ? uninvolved in the Concerns- 

of civil rights or female rights -and imbued with the psychology of their 

:; • . . . '• ■ \ . . • 

former white British masters to consider Black Americans as inferior to 
them. In many ways, the images are the same as those held of the Af ro~ • 
Caribbean male. Ira deA. Reid in his mqmjmental ^study of The Negro 



. Immigrant ' lists sixteen of v the commonly perceived stereotypes which were 
applied to people from the Caribbean. Although he used the generic term 
"he", to describe, them, many of these perceptions were, and still are-,, held 



\ 



of the Afro-Caribbean female. Among ttiaJL--: >tevorthy are '"clannish," ^ 
"over-sensitivity," a "trouble maker with Vi,. pe*opleV^ and a "feeling 

' • V" ■ • . v . . .... .. . 

of superiority". 2 Gilbert Osofsky in a later work,' Harlem : Thg Making . 
of. a Ghetto corroborates the existence of these stereotypes . He comments : 

— . 1 7 tm * 

"As a group, West Indians became, noted for ti'isir ambition, thrift and 
business acumen.-. They were called 1 pushy 1 , f the Jews gi; the race' , 
•crafty',; 1 clannish 1 . Harold Cruse portrays some of these very images k - 
in his* book The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual . He quotes *a woman 
jazz singer who accuses Af ro-Caribbeans of playing *"a two-faced, 
underhanded role yithjt^fte people in undercutting American negroes." 
He further concluded that "the stereotype of Aider ican-negro inferiority 
is so strong among \many West Indians that Xo them* aif'extra intelligent 
American negro either has distant West Indian antecedents, or else the 
ability to 1 think like a West Indian 1 . ,,A Spday, the same images of Afio- 

Caribbean women exist and they have been given added life by the ' • 

• * ■ *• • 

increasing'»mmit>er of female immigrant^ who.haye come td the United 

- States from the Caribbean since 1965/ ' . * * 

• To try to decide whether these images co-incide with reality, 

one nfeeds to consider no't only the island background of these women, but 

also the fact that they are strangers in a strange land. Their 

immigrant status contributes to a certain amount of insecurity — fear of the 

future and distancfe^^©* significant others who could provide psychological 

,and physical support. This inafc surjLty leads., to frugality which Afro- 

Caribbean consider thrift but which evokeis the image of greed in those who 

do i^ot perceive the reality of her situation. The need to have a 



( 9 . • ■ . %f . : x 

* . ■ • . ■ \ v \ ■ ° 

t substantial financial background is perceived by these women as an 

* • * *. 

urgent one,. Thus ^ money fcust be saved even frog} trhe smallest ;wages to 

. r * . < ? ; \ . *\ . - # * 

/ provide financial ipdepehdence^ in a foreign land. where the vast networks 

' ■ * ' * • ^ .<■■'"' . ' 

of family and friends, >sp familiar in their- native' islands , do not 

\ . • * * 

exist. Money must also be secured for the proverbial "rainy "day . w For 

. , " ° ' r ' ■ : ' ■• . . 

the 'Afro-Caribbean women in th^ United States, there is no alternative- 

to being thrifty. It is» necessary for their. survival and the .survival 

* ■ ■ * 

of those who depend on theid. Coming* as they have from poor countries 
■ * ' • ' « ■ • " ' . . *. 

with iittle social services, Afro^Caribbean women are used to living on 

- • • . >. X ' ' «' ' 

small sums of "money anc ;he ftugal life which s6me assume in -the .United 

^ States imposes no real burden on them, 'As a^ matter of "act, , the frugality 

is only the means to some clearly defined end. ' 

There' is often another vital reason for the excessive thrift of 

the Afro-Caribbean wcjien. They need the money not only for their 

financial independence in this country but also to satisfy accruecf debts 

and obligations in their native islands. In the Caribbean tradition, 

debts are to be, avoided. > However J in order to come to the United States. 

many women have to make heavy financial .investments—money is needed for 

, travel, new clothes, luggage ai>d arrangements for taking cars of. those to be 

left behjLnd. When these women* arrive* in the United States, f they must 

obtain a- job — any job, quite quickly. They cannot afford to be choosy 

about the type or place of employment because their creditors will not 

wait and. the family back home canjiot postpone eating. In addition to 

♦ • * ■ « ' 

thisr, most Afro-Caribbean women think that debts must be eliminated as 

quickly as ppssible. Moreover, obligations to^family # are strongly felt. ^ * 



One VTite^ asserts that "West Indians 0 of all classes .regard 'children 
as blessings,,. Proud' to give birth, happy to cherish babies , ready to 
make sacrifxces for a^ child 1 future i parents look forward to support and 
companionship in bid age." 5 It is to fulfill the obligations- to 

family^ and to satisfy debts that Afro-Caribbean women are even more 

u. » * . • 

thrifty. • * , 

tfost- of the^ Af rp-Caribbean women in the United States, especially 

' , . - n - " ■. ...... ' - 1 . ' • 

those £&ho emigrated after 1965 have some technical skill de^iantfed by the, 

American economy. However., many of * the jobs* which they take are either 



low paying and/or low status by American standards • or else cannot be 

■ . ' " . v . ■ ' : ,;\ 

filled because the local female population is eithe* in. Ailing or unable 
to perform such tasks . The Afro-Caribbean woman ±±s often unaware that ' 

some jobs e.g nurses or secretaries are considered low status occupations 

* • " " ' " <= \ )' ' 

in the United States^ What she does know is that thlsd* jobs\ pay her 

? '■ . .. ■ ' \ > * - * • 

.considerably more t:han $he would have earned itt her native islapd., As a 

matter of fact, many Afro-Caribbean women who are in the United States 

illegally Sfc temporarily* often take jobs with^ which they' are ashamed to 

* ■ 

be identified e.g. domestic or factory hand^because even such low 
status occupations pay higher wages than the professions "back home." 

x Ixi the position of Tow status, and often low wage earning 
employee, Afro-Caribbean women do not perceive of - themselves as victims *v 
instead th^se jobs are seen as meails to an end. Paule Marshall, in l * 

Brown Girl, Brown Stones ', captures the essence of this perception. She 

' * / * . * ' " • • *\ * 

1 m X /. • ■ * ■ 

describes Barbadian wome£ domestics in Brooklyn who wer.fe taunted because 

of .their >race on their way to clean and scrub the floors of white 
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* ... ^ 

.folks whose "only thought was of the f few raw mout pennies' at; the end > 

• * ** 

„ of the day f whifch would eventually 'buy house 1 . 116 Coming as they have 

• \ ' • * *■ .*./..» " ; " . v 

from- agrarian societies vjhere the o^mership of property is associated 

i . ■ • • *' j 

1 with economic security rand liigh status, these women. are ambitious to / 
acquire property eithe^ in the United States or in their birth' places . ° 
All the scrimping and saving epitomizes this paspion for home ownership! 

Afro-Caritbean women in the United States are often perceived 
as ambitious because a significant number of them can be found in 

professional occupations* this f act ^redounds on the prevailing attitudes 

' * * . \ • . \ . . 

and values of the Caribbean area. The nfeed for a som:d education has 

. ' ' . • ' '' : *' 1 < . •• 

V always b.een emphasised in the Caribbean. In this fact, they are V 

considerably more fortunate than their native sisters who have often / . < 

- been sub^edted to inferior education in cZrcumstances which hampered 

* . . ■ ■ ; ■ " ■" ' 1 1 ' \ y ./•■ • 

learning.. The European colonisers in tfie Caribbean declared education ' • 

' 1 ■ . ' •■ ■ ■ / \ \ W : </ ' 

a determinant 4f social mobility, and blacks who took. over the leadership 
of the islands have been even more emphatic. Parents too, have drilled 
into the' heads of their children the need for a sound education • It is 
no wonder w then,° y that in the United States, Afro-Garibbean women have \ 
"been so .quick to' take advantage of e<very educational opportunity — if not • ft 
for themselves, surely for their children. Shirley' jChisholm, the former ' , 

* * *s 1 * • ' * ■/ '! * * 

United % States congresswoman, herself the beneficiary of these Caribbean' * 

values and traditions, confirms that : * Tfce Barbadians, who came to Brooklyri • 

• " • ' ; * / N ' ... :/' # . ' 

all wanted,, and m^st of them .got, the same two things: a brown^tone 
house and a"*qoileg'e education for their children ,"7 'The same could be 

- )' ; • * . \ - • /, ...» • : • • \ ; 

said of those who came f£pm the^pjher Islands. N 
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The image that Afro- Caribbean women feel superior to Afrorr. 

Americans is poirtriayed by many writers. % Roi Ottley attributes this dominant 

\ y ■" . • a ' : 

group /psychology to the fact that Afrg-Caribbears come from countries 
"where the great majority of the people are b»~fc. M8 Tcftleave islands 

t m 

where blacks are in the majority for a country wheife they ate in the 

minority can Ve quite traumatic', But .even more important is the fact 

that Apro-Caribbean women have a new perception of color in the United ■ 

States, It«is not that racism does not exist in their native lands, bjit — 

that fI itj>ften differs categorically, manifests itself - differently, and ' 

may not have the same order of importance/or salience as that practiced 

- » / . '...»• 

in the United States/ 19 Thus, Afro^Caribbean. women, when confronted with 

. " ■ • • ; \ 

certain ^racial issues .react differently to native Americans • * The * * 

» * i • ■ 

differences between frhese two grbups of 'women in .their perception or the *" 
white world should not be 'an indictment of any group, b'ut simply an 
explanation pf t^eir psychology Wh'ich ardse from different national 
conditions*' < * */ 

>A further image of the Afro-Caribbean women in the Uiulted States 
is that of individuals who are minimally involved f in political and^social 
organizations in .their a<fe$ted country.* As a matter of fact, many of 
ttie earlier references used the* texm ' "claftnish" to describe this behavior. . 
Many factors accpunt for this behavior pattern. As? -immigrant^, Afro- 
Caribbean women seek mutual support and security in an alien world; 
homesickness also helps them to discover common backgrounds, problems and 

aspirations. Thus an Afro-Caribbean ; community is forged \S£ American 

• X - • . 

cities—a kind of unity it is interesting to note, which does not exist 
in the Caribbean. But this fceek^ng out of others who shpre t:he same ' 



\ 



xj background is not peculiap^to Af ro-Caribbeah wojnen. Chinese have their ■ 

\ - . • . .; ' • * . ■ . . 

Chinatowns in alpost eyery American city ..and Americans living overseas 

■• • « • * 

' ■■ 

usually establish similar communities. Moreover, Afro-Caribbean women' 

do- toot get involved in Americfan political and social organizations- 
, ... i* , * ' - ■ " ' * ■ 

.;. because they, as foreigners, have no relationship* to* the power * structure 

of "the United States and because, in most cases, they do not even under- 

. '• ,.. . . • \ v . . ■ \ 

stand how the political system works • . S ■ * 

o • ■■ \ . / . * . - r r 

For an even greater number, non- involvement in American affairs 
is a conscious act. pftie vast numbers of illegal aliens fear that any . V> 
, involvement will reveal their illegal status -and re$uJ t in deportation.' 4 

4 ■ * ' v ^ • ,\ ° . , . ■ 

\ • 

Others are so involved in pursuing their goals of education or making v 

. ' ' ' • \ 

money that there is neither time nor need for. other involvement. For an ' 

even larger number, they refuse to become involved because of the 

. ■ ••• . /, • J >■ 

realization that ^ they may , if things do not work out in the United States, 
return to the land .of their birth. Because few of thexnr do, a latge 
number of . Afro-Caribbean women in/the United States live in a state of 
limbo — neither here in the United States nor there in the Caribbean. , - 
. Many of the behavior patterns of Afto-Caribbean women in thte . *. 

* United States .are shapedf "by images which wer^e perceived even before 

. ' • ■— S " ■ ' ' ( ; . ' • ■ ■ " ' '■ . 

arrival >inu this, country.' American rac|io -and television shows flood the 

• " *. 4 m ■ 

Caribbean airwaves*. It is possible to keetp up with the American "Top 
Forty" pop tunes and; to follow the* activities of "Dallas"^ "Magnujn P.I.", 
and "The Love Boat" in *the Caribbean. Caribbean newspapers carry a v 
. great deal <jf American fare including the comic Strips so familiar to ' 

■\ ' * ' * ■ ' 4 

Americans like "Dick Tracv", and "Mary Worth". Most of the inpvies / 
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seen' in the Caribbean, are jnade in Hollywood ^nd the'cultural messages 
imbedded in these movies tell' what's in, and" on, in America* „ Tfte imaige^ 
are also shaped . by popular black American magazines like Jet and Ebony 
as well as some of the more popular woineri's magazines like McCall r s* and r 
Better Homes and Gardens . • - „ ■. % ..j * ; 

It is from these various media sources that Afro-Caribbean women 1 
get their imagef of 4«ferica and Americans.. All the media tell >stories 
which are, in reality fantasies about the American "iJream— that persistent 

\ ' ■'• *■ ' . m ; . " . » # . c r* ...... ■ 

cultural myth told in many forms aSout America's search for and presumed 

• A •' :--v\ . I " ° ", : " - . ' s. . . v • ' . • 

destiny to realize moral and material prosperity and tfe ^achieve individual 
and fcoi^lective happiness. These images are so real, that; Afyo-Caribbeaii 
women firmly believe that the American Dream cduld also be their 's.V Even 

•■•\ ' * • !'• . • " '-A 

in the face of reality, many.- only reluctantly yield' the fantasy of the 



image preferring instead to a avd±4 f oc ignore the- contradictory * claims,, of 



others 1 allege^ realities. They work hard, save mone^, live' right, and ? 

believe tha£ if they do not fl make it" in' this country* surely theit 

• ' . I \ • < - | ' " ■ J ■ - : •* r • - ' 1 

children will. .1 \ ° A 



.The images v eyoked by^Af ro-Caribbeaft women of America 3 and Americans 
are also the result o^ socialization in tb£ United States. Relatives and 
friends, newspapers and -television tell them that the city i& a place, to 



^be feared. n When\one considers the population of the. neighborhoods' where 
" * 1 \ ■ > ' s ' *■ . * , / 

they live on fl^rst coming to the United States, tt>e joba they tak^ and 

the xoutes they us^, ,the 0 if earfe of these womerj Are oftep directed to the 

^native black and hispanic str angers they meet in hallways, subways and • 

streets. Moreover, many p Afro-Caribbean women in* the TJnitecL^States f ind 



themselves as, pawns in a divide-and-conquer practice often encountered in 
'the workplace, Tiie Afro-Caribbean women are ofter* told that they are 
different from and hence,; Setter tJian native blacks and are; of ten given 
preferential treatment because of this. Afro-Caribbeari women in the 
United States .o£ ten ; do not realize that very often, 'the person who is " , 
deciding who is the better black is. himself artiinmigrant^who has been- 
in the United Sta£es^f or a linich, shorter period than^ the native blacks, 
vhom he so fully criticises. Nevertheless, many Af rpS-Caribhean women •• 

r /X ■ '•• : • - • • ( - • • 

use their differences from the native blacks to support the superior/ »' . 
inferior images which a(re so detrimental to the unity of all black 'people 
in America. • / •••>..•'••. • 

# • • • • . 

But the AfrorC^ribbean woman also had some images of America and ' 

* . . . • '■ « '* ■. - ' 

Americans which are shaped' by. her limited knowledge of the society;' * 

Afrd r Car±bbean women of ten, come to 'the tfnited^States with kittle knowledge 

of American* prohibitions' sutrj^ding public conduct with whites ." '!The[ 

West Indian comes tb New;York with a supreme advantage, 11 ^writes a z~ 

Trifcidadian, namely ^gnotance of American patterns of segregation. f 'Un- 

,accus tonfed to the social mores . \, (she) goes oiit . . .. and swings 

, v ■ \ \ - v / . ■ • 1 

through every door. fi ° Sd without planning fo, she breaks barriers and / 
' . ' ' . \ " • y 

destroys streotypes o by her\yery niayetc and unabashed aggression and often 

establishes a kind Of relationship with yhites which the Native blacks do' 

■ " * : • - ' . • ' ' , , V / 

not have. Because the racist wajls of Jericho seem to crumble at the blast 

.of her trumpet, the Afro-Caribbekn woman iji the United 'States, find it - ^ 

difficult to understand why native blacks cannot do the same things which 

she does.* Many Ao not understand that their background as well as 



■ ' ' V v. ■ • " • • . ' 

ignorance of societal mores predispose ^them to behave in ways which would 

perhaps not even be considered by the native blacks . \ y 

Many of the conflicts Snd misunderstandings -which arise between 
■ / /. 

Afro-Caribbean women * and .native blacks arise beacuse each has images of r. 

t .• Q : < , • ■ ■' • ■ r • . 

the other which do not coincide with reality^ Differences in cultural 
background make each side view the same things differently. .Afro-Caribbean 
women develop. most of their images from the American media. Images of 
optimistic order dramatize their fantasies about American society. The 
images are further affected by the behavior of the members of the host ' •. 
society with whom they first come into contact. Moreover, the images * 
are affected by the society of their native islands .and the failure to 
-recognize that j^any cultural differences exist and what is acceptable in , 

one society is- taboo in another. 

* / * :■ ■ '■ ' ■■ ■ - \ 

/ The/ images which Americans have of the Afro-Caribbean woman are 

affected by her immigrant^ status 1 . As a foreigner, she constantly strives 

for financial security and to achieve goals which were the raison d'etre 

■ i , \ "* \ 

. for immigration ... There is no time/nor need to involve herself in 

community activities and the Afro-Caribbean women can ask like the 

/ * - ' 

psalmist: "How can ve sing tfhe Lord's song in a strange land?" For some, 

there will be bo adjustment^ to life in the United States; their birth lands 

:: x " - / 

remain tneir cental places for life. 

■I.,-: \ •'/' ■ p 

There is rib reason why different perceptions of each other should 

continue to drive wedges between Afro-Caribbean women and Afro-Americans. 

In a society where all .are black and poUeie&^do not differentiate among 

blacks in housing,' Jobs etc., divisiveness only f'aciirt&tesexploitation 



of ally Although Afro-Caribbean women operate under more levels of 
cross pressures in the ^American society—as blacks, females, and 
foreigners, /they, must join with Afro-Americans to erase the negative 
imagefi/Which they have of each other and as blacks and Amer/cans they 
totfi'jmust work to improve their collective situation. In.brder* to 

begiil removing the imaccurate images,' each' group must go about defining 

•/ * 

itself, its goals and its perceptions. The system "of self definition is 



required because, a number of the images, on both sides, have been created 
bv what others have sa.ld\or thought*. The urgent need for self definition 



i^best characterized by the folktale of the slave, Dave, who decided to 
/leave the plantation after he had been freed. As long as Dave was in 
sight, massa stood on the porch hollering: "Dave!- The children 'love 
you. I love you, and missy, she like you. But remember, pave! You ' ' 
still a nigger!" Dave would holler back "Yasstih", but he kept right on 
stepping until he got to Canada. Even though massa had let Dave's body 
go free, he still wanted ^to keep his spirit a slave by yelling "Remember 
you still a nigger." People aren't free as long as they let others tell! 
them who they. are. Afro-fcaribbean men and women and' Afro-American, men 
and women must be like Dave. They have to begin stepping and not listen 

to what is yelled after them* They must keep on stepping for by 

/ \ ■ 

combining energies and numbers ^in the United States, political 

effectiveness will be enhanced. 



ft, 
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